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CHRISTMAS IN THE SLUMS 
OF EAST CENTRAL LONDON 


_ is 7 appeal to all who can help in any way to make this Christmas a 
really happy one for the poorest of the poor to whose spiritual and material 
needs the Field Lane Institution is ministering, and has ministered for 97 years. 
The Committee are earnestly hoping it may be possible for them to carry out 
their usual programme again this Winter, to provide:— 


1, Hot Nourishing Meals for under-fed 3. Parcels of Groceries, Clothing and 
boys and girls. Toys for poverty-stricken families. 

2, Roast Beef and Plum Pudding Dinners 4. Tons of Coal for fireless grates. 
for from 800 to 1,000 destitute men and 5. Treats for crowds of slum and back- 
women, to be served in the Institution to carry on a 
on Boxing Day. stry. 


Donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged by WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
FOUNDED 1841. (Clothing and Boots always welcome) 
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Colds and ’flu affect the entire system ; physic- 
ally and mentally they impair your efficiency. 
Avoid them by using Vapex regularly—or, if 
you already have a cold, Vapex will quickly put 
you right by dealing direct with the cause of 
your distress. 


VAPEX KILLS THE GERMS 


Vapex stops colds and "flu by destroying 
the germs where they lurk and breed 
in the warm recesses of nose and 
throat. Put a drop on your 
handkerchief and breathe 
the pleasant germicidal 
vapour frequently. 


Each breath you take in 
this way will assist nature to 
throw off infection. You feel 
the benefit immediately—res- 
ook becomes easier, the 
ronchial passages are cleared 
head stuffiness vanishes and the 
whole system is stimulated to 
increased resistance. 


vise From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
















SAFETY Vapex is perfectly harmless. It 
contains no habit-forming drugs which re- 
uire increased dosage to obtain effect. It 
oes not merely “bottle up” the germs—it 
helps you to get rid of them safely. Vapex 
has a natural action—assisting the body to 
repel cold germs without affecting 
the delicate membranes of the 

nose and throat. 
Use Vapex as a protec- 
tion against colds and ’flu. 
ii Office-workers, —school- 
% children, cinema-goers all 
“need Vapex as a safe- 
guard from germs, which 
—S—are particularly rife in 
closed rooms, offices, etc. 
A single sprinkling on the 
handkerchief will last all 
day, because Vapex has 
the unusual property of 
gaining strength when ex- 

— to the air. 
eathe the antiseptic 
vapour deeply and often. 
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~ Memorabilia. 








E have received a Reprint of quite extra- 

» ordinary interest from the University of 
Toronto Quarterly for October, 1938—a batch 
of no fewer than eight unpublished and 
hitherto unknown letters of Wolfe to the 
third Duke of Richmond. They were dis- 
covered a few months ago by Dr. P. L. 
Carver, who had been permitted to search the 
muniment room at Goodwood for a document 
he wanted, and found this little collection 
instead. The Duke in December, 1753—then 
aged eighteen—obtained a commission in the 
20th Foot, Lord Albemarle’s regiment, of 
which he was Lieut.-Colonel. The dates and 
places of the letters are: Winchester, October, 
1755; Canterbury, March, 1756 (two letters) ; 
Cirencester, January, 1757; Blackheath, 
April and July, 1757; Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight, August, 1757; and Ile Royale, 
(Louisbourg), 1758. The first letter expresses 
admiration of Braddock and indignation at 
the conduct of his men. The second gives 
some particulars of military exercise and some 
personal advice to his young correspondent, 
the latter continued in the third letter. The 
fourth is remarkable for a shrewd forecast 
of the march of events between France, Han- 
over and England under the guidance of Pitt, 
and contains a hint of Wolfe’s interest in the 
Highland battalions; it has also a passage 
worth noting on Wolfe’s view of the effect of 
command on him who exercises it, with an 
allusion—the earliest—to his engagement to 
Katherine Lowther. The fifth is a graceful 
letter upon the Duke’s marriage with regrets 
at being unable to wait upon him. The sixth 
letter reveals that—owing to a “‘ family mis- 
fortune” the nature of which is unknown— 
Wolfe left Dorsetshire some time before he 
was summoned to take part in the Rochefort 
expedition. Letter VII shows us Wolfe 
exasperated at the mismanagement of that 








expedition. The last letter is the best of the 
lot, touching many points of great interest, 
especially regret for the untimely death of 
Lord Howe. All the letters have the vigour 
of mind and the firmness and grace so charac- 
teristic of Wolfe’s writing. Dr. Carver has 
equipped them with excellent notes. Needless 
to say, though published in Canada, these 
letters will be claimed by every English mili- 
tary historian for his shelves. 


N Nov. 30 Mr. Evert Barger read a paper 
before the Royal Society of Arts on the 
Results of the recent Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to Swat and Afghanistan in relation to 
the present position of Indian Studies in this 
Country. Central Asia and its confines exer- 
cise a strong fascination on the mind of the 
explorer partly as containing, one may sup- 
pose, treasures of the Greek civilisation 
planted there through Alexander’s invasion of 
India, partly as the scene of those vast move- 
ments of hordes from the heart of the contin- 
ent which history is not yet able to follow; 
partly, again, from the remains of early 
Buddhism to be found in it. The lecturer 
first skilfully blocked out a plan of the area 
as a whole, considered from the archaeologist’s 
point of view. The known here consists of 
scraps and patches, amid great stretches of 
the indistinctly known and the _ wholly 
unknown. He then dealt with sites in the 
Swat valley and what the work of the expedi- 
tion opened up of (ireco-Buddhist art. More 
interesting still were the results obtained in 
Afghanistan, particularly at Kunduz, where 
they found three carved stone bases of Greek 
columns. The results of this expedition, 
though they supply the occasion and give 
edge to the plea, are actually less important 
than what Mr. Barger had to urge about put- 
ting the study of Indian Art and Culture in 
this country on a firmer basis than they have 
occupied hitherto. So far while archaeologi- 
cal research in India and Central Asia has 
not been neglected by the British nor wholly 
unfruitful, it has depended upon the energy 
and the resources of individuals. There has 
been no permanent centre fer teaching in 
London, and no team of specialists told off 
for the work; and, therefore, no systematic 
development of study or long-term programme 
possible. Mr. Barger suggests that the foun- 
dation of what is needed already exists in the 
Indian Museum at South Kensington. This 
could be organised, he believes, as an effective 
centre for Indian studies, being already pos- 
sessed of much of the material needed, If 
teaching facilities were there offered. the 
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““small but steady flow of students, chiefly 
Indian,’’ would be increased, ‘‘ Indian His- 
tory and Indian Culture would take their 
proper place ’’ in the academic curricula. So 
much that is required is already to hand that 
this is no Utopian scheme, and we cannot but 
hope that the suggestion will receive serious 
attention. 


\ E received the other day No. 2 of the occa- 

sional publications of the Walthamstow 
Antiquarian Society. It is a paper (which 
may be obtained for a shilling from the Sec- 
retary of the Society at the Walthamstow 
Central Library) entitled ‘ Walthamstow in 
the Early Nineteenth Century,’ by Mr. 
Richard Smith. One of the main subjects is 
the change wrought in Walthamstow at this 
time by the onset of the industrial revolu- 
tion, which seems to have touched the little 
town first by the coming of the Copper Roll- 
ing Mills to the Walthamstow Marshes. Mr. 
Smith traces the increase of the population, 
the change in the balance of occupation, and 
so comes to what are always principal lines 
of development in local history, the care of 
the poor and the education of children. Like 
other places, Walthamstow has rather dis- 
mal records of these activities to begin with, 
and improving ones as time goes on. Mr. 
Smith devotes a page or two to the poor 
chimney-sweepers, in whose defence Waltham- 
stow people showed early and commendable 
interest. Schooling, there, as quotation from 
the Rev. E. CC. Berthon’s ‘ Retrospect of 
Eight Decades ’ (1899) shows, had a good deal 
of the Dotheboys Hall about it; but it should 
be remembered that here, in Marsh Street, 
was Miss Caley’s Boarding School, which was 
attended by Fanny Keats. 


S most of our readers will have noted from 
The Times of Nov. 5, 1938, the boys of the 
King’s School, Canterbury, performed a 
great feat the day before in playing the much- 
discussed ‘ Booke of Sir Thomas Moore ’ in 
the Chapter House, Canterbury Cathedral. 
The Tablet of Nov. 19, has an interesting 
summary by Mr. B. H. Newdigate of facts 
and conjectures regarding that play memor- 
able now because lines written in one of the 
six hands which have been busied upon the 
manuscript, have been ascribed to Shakes- 
peare. What specially drew our attention, 
however, is a footnote by the writer, who says 
he learns from his brother, Father Charles 
Newdigate, S.J., that in Christopher Grene’s 
Collectanea at the English College at Rome 
there is a MS, play of ‘ Morus’ which—as 








are also two or three others—is in (perhaps) 
an early seventeenth-century hand. It is to 
be hoped that we shall learn by and by 
whether this ‘ Morus’ is in any way related 
to Munday’s ‘ Sir Thomas Moore.’ 


HE anniversaries of birth or death of the 
once great and important and the now 
unknown—except to the learned—seem some- 
times worth a thought. Two such—of tragic 
nature—fall within the coming week: the 
deaths on Dec. 8, 1538 of Sir Edward Neville, 
and on Dec, 9 in the same year of Henry 
Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter. Both were 
participants in the brilliant and stormy life 
of Henry VIII’s court. Neville was present at 
the coronation of Anne Boleyn; Exeter was 
one of the commissioners who tried her. Both 
were employed in high offices at court and 
entrusted with military commands, Neville in 
France, Exeter in the suppression of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Neville perished on 
the scaffold for having conspired with the 
Poles. Exeter, though he served the King in 
France and supported him in the divorce pro- 
ceedings, though he acted as agent in the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and was given 
large estates, remained none the less in 
Henry’s eye a sinister figure, standing much 
too near in succession to the crown. For sup- 
posed aspirations in that direction he was 
sent to the Tower, and in no long time, 
beheaded, 


N the Presidential Address to the British 
Academy of July, 1938, which we received 
the other day from the Oxford Press (price 
sixpence) Sir David Bruce gave some inter- 
esting details concerning the progress of 
undertakings in which English scholars are 
co-operating with those of other countries. In 
particular, on the Mediaeval Latin Diction- 
ary a great deal was done last year in the 
preparation of slips, ‘‘ the most extraordin- 
ary feature being,’’ as he noted, ‘‘ that war- 
ravaged Spain, with 36,000 slips, almost tops 
the list.’’ A definite step towards co-ordi- 
nation of all this work has now been taken 
by the setting up a Central Co-ordinating 
Office in Paris, under the direction of M. Fer- 
dinand Lot. A Copia Verborum or general 
word-list of Latin down to a.p. 1000 is to be 
drawn up and a beginning with lexicographi- 
cal articles to be made. The British Aca- 
demy has decided to give financial support 
to a new undertaking—a Dictionary of the 
Terminology of Public International Law; on 
the committee of which this country is repre 
sented by Sir Cecil Hurst. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


MILTON AND VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


PICS open in conventional ways. Virgil’s 
arma virumque, for instance, is imitated 
by Silius, Ariosto, Tasso and Camoens ; and 
the rejected alternative opening for the 
‘ Aeneid ’—ille ego qui quondam, etc., by the 
poets of the ‘Faerie Queene,’ and ‘ Para- 
dise Regained,’ while ‘ The Task’ suggests 
both. Homer, on the other hand, invokes the 
Muse or goddess in the first line. There is 
also a third species of opening: here the sub- 
ject is succinctly proposed and it is not long 
before at the beginning of a line either hine 
canere incipiam (‘ Georgics’) or Pierius 
menti calor incidit (‘ Thebais’) or Phoebe 
fave (Valerius Flaccus) or ‘‘ Sing, Heavenly 
Muse ’’ (‘ Paradise Lost’) occurs. In this 
opening a double invocation is common: the 
Tuque O of the ‘ Georgics,’ the ‘ Thebais,’ 
and the ‘ Argonautica ’ has its parallel in the 
“And chiefly Thou O spirit ’”’ of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Of the epics opening in this manner 
the exordium of ‘ Paradise Lost’ would ap- 
pear to correspond most closely with that of 
the ‘ Argonautica’ of V. Flaccus. The one 
proposes the first navigation and the other 
the first disobedience at the very outset ; there 
is, as already observed, the double invocation ; 
and the Roman’s eripe me populis et habenti 
nubila terrae suggests Milton’s ‘‘ What in 
me is dark Illumine, what is low raise and 
support.’” Again both exordia conclude 
similarly, V.F.’s with haec ut Latias vox 
impleat urbes and Milton’s with “that... 
I may assert eternal providence, etc’’; or, 
as near again, at the end of the introduction 
to Book III: ‘‘ All mist from thence [ Val- 
erius’s nubila terrae already quoted], Purge 
and dispense, that I may see and tell Of 
things invisible to mortal sight.” 

It may be asked whether as a matter of fact 
Milton did pay much or any attention to the 
‘Argonautica ’ of Valerius Flaccus; in reply 
there seems to be the following evidence :— 

WithV.F.’s Fatidicamque ratem (i. 2) com- 
part Fatidicamque Upin in Mansus 47. 

Chironis in antrum, Mansus 60; V.F. i. 
147: Chironis in antro. 

Neque enim in Tyrias Cynosura carinas 
certior, V.F. i, 17. ‘‘ Tyrian Cynosure,” 
Comus,’ 342. 
The medicinal herb ‘‘ haemony,’’ Milton’s 





own invention in ‘ Comus,’ 638, derives from 
Haemonia, the country frequently mentioned 
by V.F., though it could well have been sug- 
gested also by Ovid. 

The Argo and “‘ the justling rocks ’’ occur 
in Pk”, i. IOUS 

Phineus, one of V.F.’s characters, occurs 
in ‘ P.L.’ iii. 365. 

The fall of Vulcan (‘ P.L.’ i. 740 sqq.), 
though Homeric in origin, has a fairly exact 
parallel in V.F. 11. 83:— 

ruit ille polo noctemque diemque 

Turbinis in morem, Lemni cum litore tandem 

insonuit. 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star 

On Lemnos. 

Panope (Lycidas) is 
nymphs, 

Sol auricomus cingentibus Horis, V.F. iv. 
92, recalls the ‘‘ golden-tressed in 


also one of V.F.’s 


sun of 
Milton’s juvenile version of Psalm 136, and 
also the ‘‘ Knit with the Graces and the 
Hours ”’ of ‘ P.L.’ iv. 267. 

P.S.—As Psalm 136 has just been men- 
tioned, and as an eminent writer on Milton 
(Mr, Tillyard, ‘ Milton,’ p. 9) has observed 
that there is nothing in the Psalm to suggest 
Milton’s image in 

The floods stood still like walls of glass 

While the Hebrew Bands did pass, 
‘* Milton at fifteen ’’ having ‘‘ already gone 
beyond Sylvester,’’ it may be worth while 
recording the presence of that image in 
Prudentius, Cath. V. where the same subject 
is handled (line 67) :— 

sistitur 
Circumstans vitreis unda liquoribus 
Dum plebs sub bifido permeat aequore. 


C. W. Bropriss. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
III. Revistons 1n Locxnwart’s Novets. 


CONSIDERATION of the changes that a 

writer feels called upon to make in his 
productions may well enhance our understand- 
ing of a literary period. A comparison, for 
example, of the first versions of Hardy’s 
novels published serially in periodicals with 
the final versions published in book form will 
afford us a vivid notion of Victorian prudery 
and reticence; and so, to a lesser extent be- 
cause Lockhart is a lesser genius, a compari- 
son of the revisions in John Gibson Lock- 
hart’s novels should afford us some idea of 
the moral demands of the earlier nineteenth 
century—should make us comprehend more 
clearly the genuine hysterics occasioned by 
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Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’ or Thomas Little’s ado- 
lescent muse, or the pseudo-hysterics occa- 
sioned (perhaps it was only Tory pretence, 
of course) by Leigh Hunt’s ‘Story of 
Rimini.’ 

Since the novels of Lockhart have been 
dealt with critically by Andrew Lang in 1897 
and by Mr. Gilbert Macbeth in 1935, no 
attempt is made here to evaluate them 
aesthetically. Since, moreover, merely a few 
trifling changes appear in the first and later 
versions of ‘ Reginald Dalton’ and ‘Matthew 
Wald,’ this paper limits itself to the revi- 
sions in Lockhart’s first two productions only, 
‘ Valerius,’ namely, and ‘ Adam Blair.’ 

At the end of December, 1814, a young man 
of twenty-one informed the publisher Con- 
stable that he had been ‘‘ amusing himself 
with writing a novel,’’ entitled ‘ The Romance 
of the Thistle ’—its hero one John Todd, its 
scene Scotland. ‘‘I mean it chiefly as a re- 
ceptacle of an immense quantity of anecdotes 
and observations I have made concerning the 
state of the Scotch, chiefly their clergy and 
elders. It is to me wonderful how the 
Scotch character has been neglected ’’ (Lang, 
i. 72). The appearance of ‘ Waverley’ 
killed this youthful work ; but the publication 
of Miss Ferrier’s ‘ Marriage’ by Blackwood 
in 1818, and its success, may have inspired 
Lockhart to further attempts in novel-writ- 
ing. In exactly three years, between April, 
1821, and April, 1824, at any rate, appeared 
four novels from his pen. 

From the ‘‘ Monthly List of Publications ”’ 
in Blackwood’s Magazine we are able to indi- 
cate exactly the date of these productions. 

‘ Valerius, a Roman Story,’ 3 vols., £1 
4s., is announced in April, 1821; 

“Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam 
Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross- 
Meikle,’ 10s. 6d., in February, 1822 (a 
second edition, 7s., in February, 1824) ; 

‘Reginald Dalton,’ 3 vols., £1 11s, 6d., in 
June, 1823; 

‘The History of Matthew Wald,’ 10s, 6d., 
in April, 1824. 

All four novels were anonymous; all four 
were published by William Blackwood. Each 
appeared in the United States in the same 
year as in England; by 1880 each had run 
through half-a-dozen editions at least. But 
the first and last were far less successful popu- 
larly than the middle two. For ‘ Adam 
Blair’ Lockhart received £500; for ‘ Regi- 
nald Dalton’ £1,000 (Lang, i. 295, 311). 


‘ Valerius,’ 1821, 1842. 
Curiously, ‘ Valerius, a Roman Story,’ 





deals not with Scottish life at all, as one 
would have expected after the abortive ‘ John 
Todd ’ of 1814, but with the reign of Trajan 
in the first century. That Lockhart was 
engaged in writing the book as early as July, 
1820, appears from a letter Scott sent him 
at that date; a year later Scott was in 
ecstasies over the printed volumes: ‘‘ They 
are most classical and interesting at the same 
time, and cannot but produce a very deep 
sensation. I am delighted with the reality 
of your Romans.’’ A writer in John Bull of 
April 15, 1822, p. 557, commenting on 
**“ Maga’s ”’ “‘ barbarous cuts’”’ at the Quar- 
terly and possible pique between Murray and 
Blackwood, also praises ‘ Valerius’ : 

Esony, perhaps, has bought off some of 
Murray’s scribes; or perhaps Egony is savage, 
because Mitiman has stolen Lockuart’s admir- 
able novel to make an indifferent poem; but 
this is all stuff. Locknart’s novel will live in 
our libraries, when Mim.man will be only con- 
sidered as a Paper-Mrmi-Man, and be celebrated 
chiefly for the quantity of materials he will 
have used. 

Yet despite the kindness of friends and the 
puffs of Tory allies, ‘ Valerius ’ was too much 
‘a frigid if accomplished exercise’ to be 
popular. In another letter of Scott’s to be 


quoted presently, Sir Walter speaks of ‘ Adam, 


Blair’ as Lockhart’s first novel, apparently 
choosing to disregard ‘ Valerius ’ completely. 
““The book has been damned,’’ its author 
himself wrote briefly but without bitterness 
to Christie years afterwards (Lang, i. 290). 

In revising the volumes for a later edition 
in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Standard Novels ’’ of 1842, 
Lockhart does not change the artificial 
character of the story or his curiously youth- 
ful use of coincidence, nor does he attempt 
to make his characters more vital or veracious. 
He simply compresses the original three vol- 
umes of 970 pages into a single volume of 361 
closely printed pages comprising about 60 per 
cent. of the original. Undoubtedly he im- 
proves his production as a ‘“‘ classical novel ” 
by this condensation, but at the same time 
he sacrifices something of its human appeal. 
A single example may suffice. In the second 
volume, Valerius, captured because of his un- 
premeditated presence with the Christians, 18 
taken to a Roman watch-tower on the coast 
for imprisonment. The keeper’s hospitality 
to the prisoner and his guard, taking up 
seven pages in the first edition, is reduced 
to half-a-page in the second. Nor does the 
revision give any hint that the keeper is hen- 
pecked. Only the italicised parts of the fol- 
lowing passage appear in the revised volume 
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| 
of 1842. (1821, ii. pp. 212-219; 1842, pp. 
229-230). 

Tas The guards, who had come with me, 
did not, however, permit him to remain very 
long under the shadow of that protecting 
tutelary; for, saying that it behoved them to 
return as soon as possible to Rome, they 
insisted on his extending to them some portion 
of the same kindness with which, as I have 
said, he had already desired their horses to be 
treated. . . 

“Here, boy—here, Anthony—little Anthony— 
bring out the cheese, and ask your mother for 
the key, for these gentlemen must drink before 
they depart.” 

One of the little boys that had come out to 
the door on our arrival, re-entered speedily, 
hearing this command, and busied himself in 
setting forth a wooden-board, whereon he 
placed in great order a huge piece of yellow 
cheese, and a heap of crisp white cakes of rye. 
A large jug of water also garnished the mess; 
but there seemed to be a little less of diligence, 
er more of difficulty about the wine. 

“Fall to, comrades—fall to,” says he of the 
tower; “plain fare is ours—but ye have a 
hearty welcome for your own sakes, and, under 
favour, for the sake also of my dear old com- 
mander, whose likeness graces the pummels of 
your swords.—F all to briskly; but where is the 
wine, Anthony? Don’t you see we are waiting? 
Am I not master in this fastness? ” 

“But my mother has the key,” quoth the boy. 

“Even so, little spark,” replies the senior; 
“therefore fetch it from her quickly, and tell 
her, Anthony,” added he, in a lower note— 
“be sure to tell her, there are two gentlemen 
of the Praetorians here, with a young Christ- 
ian, who is to be our prisoner.” 

With that the little boy began to ascend the 
stairs within the tower, but still in a very 
leisurely manner. He knocked at a _ door 
apparently half way up, and I heard him 
deliver the whole of his message; for he spake 
it perhaps rather more loudly than had been 
intended. But she, to whom it was addressed, 
seemed to hear it with any thing but that 
benignity with which poets have ever decorated 
the transmission of the gifts of Bacchus. 

“What, jackanapes?” quoth she, in a voice 
loud, boisterous, and all but masculine—‘‘ Must 
he send you to tell his lies for him?—Praetor- 
ians and Christians, quotha! Here is a pretty 
lie got up, sirrah.—But hark ye, youngster, tell 
this father of yours, who will be the ruin of 
us all, that though Trajan himself were in the 
tower, he should not have one drop till mid-day, 
and then not a hair-breadth above the thread 
that I have tied round the blue goblet. 
Praetorians indeed! ha! ha! ha!—Get you 
down stairs, little Anthony, and learn to lie 
more cunningly the next time.” 

“Mother, there are certainly three soldiers 
below. Cestia is holding their horses at the 
gate; and they have brought a young man with 
them, who, they say, was caught eating a little 
child in a tomb last night, and I suppose he 








must be a Christian.” 


Some more words passed between them, but 
the old man made such a clattering on his 
trencher, and talked at the same time so loudly 
to the soldiers, that I could not understand 
the rest of what was said. However, little 
Anthony had certainly been gifted with some 
powers of persuasion, for many minutes did not 
elapse (although it is true the yellow chesee 
had time enough to receive many mortal gashes) 
ere down of a surety came in proper person, 
the lady of the tower. The sound of her 
descending step was so heavy on the stair, that 
before she appeared I was prepared for the 
entrance of a very portly female; but her bulk, 
notwithstanding, astonished me when I did see 
her. In spite of her enormous dimensions, 
however, she had evidently been at some period, 
no doubt a pretty distant one, something of a 
comely person.—leatures, in themselves small 
and handsome, were seen to no great advantage, 
cased in an immense supererogatory circum- 
ference of cheeks and chin; and an absurdly 
tiny foot glanced from under ancles most dis- 
proportionately massive. [After some pause, 
however, the mistress of the garrison ap- 
peared]. A string of amber beads floated to 
and fro on the ocean of her bosom. She had 
fine golden bracelets on her arms too, but they 
were only half seen, being almost buried in 
fat; and to crown the whole, she wore a flaxen 
wig, which did not entirely conceal the original 
dark bristles below.—At the girdle of the 
amazon hung, on the right side, the much 
desiderated bunch of keys, being balanced on 
the left by a dagger and toothpick case, almost 
of equal dimensions. 

Her face seemed to be flushed with the 
promise of a storm when she came in, but the 
sight of the three horsemen, I suppose, quieted 
all her suspicions, for she satisfied herself with 
saying to her husband, “ You stupid old fool, 
why did you not come up and let me know the 
gentlemen were here sooner?—and then to 
send children with your messages, whom 
nobody can trust to! ” A glance of high scorn 
accompanied these agreeable words; and then 
her face assuming an expression of the utmost 
cordiality, she went up and shook hands with 
each of the soldiers where they sate; and “ Wel- 
come,” she said, “ comrades, a hearty welcome 
to the sight of your helmets.—By Jove, 
thought we should never have any thing more 
to do in the old tower!—May I be poisoned, if 
I have heard the jingle of a cuirass in the hall 
since the first week of Nerva.—Here, boy, take 
the keys, and bring out the biggest bottle you 
can see; for the gentlemen shall see what it 
is to be in the dwelling of an old campaigner— 
Ha! ha!” 

“ Ha! ha! ” re-echoed the husband, receiving 
and openi the bottle; “ you must know we 
are both of us old campaigners. You must 
know my wife is a Spaniard, and has been over 
half the world with me in her day.” 

“T honour a lady that has followed the 
camp,” quoth one of the soldiers, holding up a 
large cupful of the wine; “and may this 
draught choak me, if I honour her the less, 
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either because she is a fine woman, or because 
she is the countrywoman of Caesar.” 

“That indeed she is,” replied the old man; 
“she was born in the same town; and I think 
they are children of the same ”— 

“Hold your tongue, fool,” interrupted the 
lady; ‘‘ I should like to know why you are able 
to tell my history better than myself.—Here’s 
to you all, gentlemen;—and here’s to Trajan 
the glorious Roman Prince, who is an honour 
to Rome and to Spain, and to all the world. 
By Jove,” she continued, slapping the table 
with her hand, “I remember him when he 
stood no higher than this board, for I was born 
and bred up in sweet Italica, and I have him 
before me as it were but yesterday, riding on 
a little white pony that he had, and that upon 
the banks of the prettiest stream that ever 
my eyes shall see. Come, fill your cups, gentle- 
men of the Guard Caesarian; there shall never 
a man under my roof drink out of a half-filled 
goblet to the great Caesar!” 

Other examples of change might be noted, 
but the subject has already been touched 
upon by the present writer in the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement of Oct. 17, 1936, p. 839, and 
need not be re-considered here, The revisions 
in ‘ Valerius ’ show simply how a mature man 
of forty-eight improves a work written in his 
twenties. The revisions in the next novel, 
‘ Adam Blair,’ are more numerous and more 
striking. Lockhart changed ‘ Valerius’ to 
satisfy himself; he changed ‘ Adam Blair ’ to 
satisfy his age, 


‘Adam Blair,’ 1822; 1843. 


In his ‘Hawthorne’ (English Men of 
Letters Series, 1879, pp. 114-7) Henry James 
favourably contrasts lLockhart’s ‘ Adam 
Blair’ with the over-ingenuity and want of 
reality in ‘ The Scarlet Letter’; and a re- 
cent critic has called it ‘ a novel of vitality 
and power, which merits reassessment 
as being in the lineal ancestry of ‘ The House 
with the Green Shutters’ and ‘ Hatter’s 
Castle’ ’’ (Malcolm Elwin, ‘ Victorian Wall- 
flowers ’ (1934), p. 71). 

Lockhart heard the story from the lips of 
his father, the Rev. John Lockhart. pees 
have told a TRUE story,’ he writes in the last 
paragraph of ‘ Adam Blair.’ A manuscript 
note to this sentence in a copy of the first 
edition which ] possess runs as follows: ‘ see 
case of George Adam in Morren’s ‘ Annals of 
Assembly,’ vol. i., page 111—footnote—as 
likely to have suggested the groundwork of 
this volume.’’ The extract from Nathaniel 
Morren’s ‘‘ Annals of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland from the final seces- 
sion in 1739 to the origin of the relief in 
1752,’ reads: 


A reference was made to the Assembly by the 





Presbytery of Glasgow in relation to Mr. George 
Adam, late minister at Cathcart. This gentle. 
man having fallen into the sin of fornication 
with his own servant, judicially confessed his 
guilt. He was thereupon deposed, and under- 
went a course of discipline. On that occasion, 
and ever after, he gave evident signs of a 
sincere repentance. This, joined with the 
singular good character he had maintained in 
every period of his life till that unhappy event, 
and his particular usefulness in his ministerial 
office, so endeared him to his parish, that the 
whole elders applied to the Presbytery for re. 
poning him to the ministry; and, this done, 
the patron, the whole heritors, elders and other 
parishioners, applied for having him resettled 
in his church. The Assembly were of opinion, 
“that this case, in its so peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, deserved to be distinguished 
from others; and therefore without derogating 
from the force of the Acts by which Presby- 
teries are bound up from reponing ministers 
deposed for immoralities to their former 
charge, but expressly confirming them, they 
authorized the Presbytery to settle him again 
in the parish of Cathcart, (if proper applica- 
tion should be made to them), proceeding in 
the same form as if he had not been settled in 
that church before; provided always, that no 
minister deposed for immoralities shall be 
capable of being restored to his former charge, 
in any circumstances whatsoever, without the 
special authority of the Geneal Assembly 
appointing it.””b 

The footnote reads: 

Mr. Adam was accordingly re-placed minister 
of Catheart, on the 17th of August. His case 
is supposed to have suggested to Lockhart the 
groundwork of ‘‘Some Remarkable Passages 
in the life of Mr. Adam Blair.” 

Despite a want of confidence which may 
strike one as extraordinary in the haughty 
‘* Scorpion.’’2 Lockhart worked at his novel 

1 See also Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1822, 
xi, 358 footnotes, as well as N. & Q. 45S. ix. 
(June 22, 1872), 

2 In ‘ William Blackwood and His Sons’ 
(1897), 223, Mrs. Oliphant quotes one of Lock- 
hart’s notes written at this time: ‘“ There is 
a curious reference in one of his notes to his 
own timidity in respect to original composition, 
and want of confidence in his genius, which are 
scarcely sentiments we should have expected 
from Lockhart.—‘ I am so subject to being dis 
heartened, that I suspect I shall never do any- 
thing without the Famulus Typographicus to 
help me on. I have therefore some thoughts 
of sending you a little bit of the novel im- 
mediately, to try that way. But the truth is, 
I scarcely have the courage.’ Some time later 
he continues: ‘I send you the manuscript of 
the commencement. Have it copied and set up 
in common novel style by James Ballantyne, 
and if I like it sufficiently when I see it printed, 
I will go on speedily—at present I want cour- 
age. 
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with sufficient steadiness to see it in print in 
February, 1822. On March 20 he wrote to 
Christie that ‘ Adam Blair ’ 


has created a good deal of rumpus, and some 
of the low cattle here are saying, and printing, 
that it is fit for the same shelf as “ Faublas” 

; If it be immoral I did not write it with 
an immoral intention, or in a culpable spirit, 
but qnite the reverse. The story isa true, and, 
I think, a tragic and moral one (Lang, i, 302). 

The volume did, indeed, offend the age. Of 
Scott’s various allusions to his son-in-law’s 
novels, the following, written to Lady Aber- 
corn on June 4, 1824, may be quoted: 

Lockhart wrote one or two tales of 
fiction uncommonly powerful in incident and 
language. His first was called the Confessions 
of Adam Blair a Scotch clergyman who suc- 
cumbs to strong temptation and according to 
the rigorous morality of the presbyterian 
church suffers degradation. There is I think a 
want of taste in presenting some part of the 
story too broadly but perhaps that was un- 
avoidable in telling such a tale. It is written 
with prodigious power. A gayer book which 
he wrote some time ago entitled “‘ Reginald 
Dalton” had great success and he very lately 
wrote a little volume called ‘“‘ Matthew Wald ” 
which is a painful tale very forcibly told—the 
worst is that there is no resting-place—nothing 
but misery from the title-page to the finis. 

Similarly with the professional reviewers. 
Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review of October, 
1823 (xxxix. 185), considers ‘ Adam Blair’ 
“a story of great power and interest, though 
neither very pleasing, nor very moral, nor 
very intelligible,’? and goes on to say on the 
next page: 

There is no great merit in the design of this 
story, and there are many things both absurd 
and revolting in its details: but there is no 
ordinary power in the execution; and there is 
a spirit and richness in the writing, of which 
no notion can be formed from our little 
abstract of its substance. 

Nor is the work by any means ecstatically 
treated in Blackwood’s Magazine of March, 
1822. In the next number of April, indeed, 
appears ‘ Hints for a Young Author, from a 
very Old One,’ but even this writer—Henry 
Mackenzie obviously—though he considers 
‘Adam Blair’ “‘ a work of real genius ’’ and 
looks upon its ‘‘ ingenious author ’’ ‘‘ as one 
who is likely to rise into eminence in the de- 
partment of letters,’’ considers it also 
redundant and diffuse in many parts where the 
narrative should be compressed and rapid. The 
descriptions of natural objects are well 
delineated, but are not always necessary to any 
purpose in the story, and but slight adjuncts to 
it, Moral reflections and abstract principles 
also seem too frequently introduced, and too 
much expanded. 





But the most striking fault, is the seemingly 
unintentional indelicacy of some parts of the 
story; the loose dress, and the almost nudity of 
the heroine, Mrs. Campbell, should not have 
been once mentioned in the strong colours 
which the author uses; but its frequent 
repetition is offensive, and ‘lowers the character 
of Blair, as if corporeal, not mental, or moral 
attractions, were congenial to his nature. Some- 
thing of the same kind may be remarked in the 
catastrophe of Blair’s seduction, which is 
brought about by the action of wine, and seems 
an imitation of the contrivance of Lot’s daugh- 
ters, but without the apology which the sup- 
posed failure of the human race made some- 
what excusable in them (xi, 466). 


It is remarkable how Lockhart heeded 
Mackenzie’s objections when he came to re- 
vise his work twenty years later. I say twenty 
years later because unfortunately I have been 
unable to unearth a copy of the second edi- 
tion of 1824; what follows shows the changes 
made from the first edition of 1822 in the edi- 
tion of 1843. Material printed in italics is 
that retained in the later edition. The non- 
italicized portions occur in the first edition 
of 1822. 

The novel opens with Adam Blair’s anguish 
at the death of his wife. The two following 
omissions from chapter i, indicate the exclu- 
sion of ‘‘ moral reflections and abstract prin- 
ciples ’’ in the later edition : 

Doubt hung over him like some long-laid 
spectre risen again from a roaring sea, to 
freeze and to torture—Faith, like a stooping 
angel, blew the shadow aside, but the unsub- 
stantial vapour grew together again into form, 
and stood within sight a = that would 
not be dismissed (1822, p. 

Not in dreams alone, it in be, does the soul 
work unconsciously, and exert all or many of 
its noblest powers. But these things are of the 
mysteries which human eyes cannot penetrate, 
and into which we should not be presumptuous 
enough to peer with all our blinding imbecility 
about us (p. 11). 

A later ‘‘ description of natural objects 
in Blair’s journey to Uigness is thus cur- 
tailed ; 

The scene surpassed all he had ever beheld, 
or conceived, of the still beauty of nature. Here 
tall yellow crags, lashed by the sweeping 
waves, shone bright through the spray that 
foamed against them, and tinged the rising and 
falling sheet of vapour with all their own hues 
of richness. There, some fragrant grove of 
birch nodded the fresh green of its foliage over 
the very bosom of the waters which’ seemed 
to linger beneath the soft shadow, as if 
enamoured of the perfume it exhaled. Beyond, 
some gently-retreating bay received the ad- 
vancing billows upon a shore of smooth golden 
sand, or glittering pebbles; while here and 
there an old mouldering oak cast its image for 
a moment upon the varying mirror beneath, 
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as if to reproach the assailant that had so 
smilingly undermined it. The eye found repose 
on all sides amidst [But Blair sought rather to 
gaze upon] the purple hills, which seemed to 
swell away in interminable succession, ridge 
beyond ridge, into the heart of the Highland 
solitudes, or on the remoter wastes of water 
over which their eternal shadows lay brooding 
and blackening into deeper and wider gloom, 
as the last crimson line of sunset kept sinking 
down lower and lower in the western horizon 
(pp. 211-2). 

But the greatest changes naturally occur 
in the scenes of the ‘‘ seduction.’”’ ‘“‘..,. The 
door sprung open, and Charlotte, rushing out 
half naked [1843, undressed] as she was, had 
flung her arms around his neck... She... 
again folded herself round [1843, clung to] 
him ”’ (p. 217). The most significant single 
change is the omission of the following page 
and a half from the beginning of the four- 
teenth chapter : 

The wind rose higher and higher, and the 
roaring waves lashed far up against the black 
rocks of Uigness, and the wild voice of the 
tempest howled deeper and deeper along the 
forest ridges, and over the waste moors. They 
heard not the uproar of the elements, or if they 
did, it accorded but too well with the tumults 
of sense and passion throughout that long dark 
night,—_the morning of which dawned upon 
slumbers, hot, feverish, but deep, nevertheless, 
and lasting. An old Highland crone, the only 
other inhabitant of the tower, after waiting 
many hours beyond the time when she expected 
to be summoned, entered the chamber, and 
having been in bed long before Mr. Blair’s 
arrival the night before, it may be more easily 
imgained than described with what surprise 
she beheld her mistress asleep in the arms of 
a man—and a stranger. 

She stood for some minutes as if unable to 
believe her eyes, and at last, seeing Blair toss 
his arm aloft and turn himself on the couch, 
she withdrew hastily, and the massy door swung 
after her with a heavy slap when she quitted 
the guilty chamber. 

The noise of this shook slumber from Blair’s 
burning eye-lids, and he started at once from 
the couch of Charlotte as if he had been 
wreathed in the coils of a serpent. He rushed 
to the window, and threw it open, and looked 
forth upon the sea, once more calm and glassy, 
and the sky glowing with the still and sultry 
fervours of a summer noon. Every thing was 
in repose except the bosom on which anguish, 
remorse, despair, sat like midnight demons, 
flapping in unison their cold and mighty wings 
(pp. 222-3). 

The subsequent repentance of both Blair 
and Charlotte is toned down in spots. Thus, 


The anguish of his remorse clothed itself in 
tangible forms, and his spirit shrunk amidst 
them, as if he had been surrounded with the 
presence of real demons (p. 227); (Charlotte, 
soliloquizing beside the pool). 








: Calm and pure was his spirit,—calm, 
even as these waters, till my hand stirred their 
depths. Would to God his calmness could be 
restored like theirs! For a moment I can wound 
and disturb that glassy surface, and in an in- 
stant it slumbers over the unfathomed depth 
below, as smoothly as before my rash hand did 
its deed. But oh! what time, what healing 
length of time shall be able to sooth the spirit 
I have tortured from its repose? Pure spirit !— 
blessed spirit—I came to comfort;—of what 
have I not robbed thee? . . . (p. 235) 

The changes in the pages thereafter are 
entirely negligible; the subject matter, deal- 
ing with Charlotte’s speedy death and with 
Blair’s public confession of guilt and his 
years of penitence thereafter, could hardly 
offend even the pharisaical, 

Lockhart prefers to depict the darker shades 
of character. Even in his next novel of 
Oxford life, ‘Reginald Dalton,’ the hero 
practically disappears in the third volume, 
but his place is taken by three villains. 
“Matthew Wald’ is even glommier than 
‘Adam Blair’; but perhaps its non-success 
popularly was only partly responsible for 
Lockhart’s cessation from novel-writing. It 
must be remembered that he accepted the 
editorship of the Quarterly Review and £1,000 
a year at the end of 1825. 

Aan Lane StRovt. 

Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 


HE ‘‘ ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN ” OF 
THE HIMALAYAS.—I first heard of 
this mythical being on the occasion of my first 
expedition to the Himalayas nearly half-a- 
century ago. In those comparatively early 
days of climbing to high altitudes in these 
(then) mysterious mountains, and long before 
the post-war rush to ascend them by the pre- 
sent school of Himalo-alpinists, the subject of 
frequent gossip and conversation among 
European visitors was this supposed form of 
the human race, called by them the ‘‘ Abomin- 
able Snowman,”’ though known to the natives 
as the Yeti. 

On my announcing an intention of crossing 
the high chain into Tibet, I was warned of 
the probable fatal consequences of am 
encounter with one of these beings, which 
might lead also to the desertion of all my 
coolies if they had been forewarned of its pre- 
sence en route. I was, however, not to be de- 
terred by such a crude superstition connected 
besides with a creature which no one had ever 
claimed to have seen. Since those early days 
much has been written on this subject by mem- 
bers of the various expeditions to Mount 
Everest and elsewhere in the Himalayas, 
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including the Karakoram, but it still re- 
mains an enigma awaiting satisfactory eluci- 
dation. 

The whole idea of the existence of the 
“ Abominable Snow-Man ”’ is derived entirely 
from mysterious footprints which are some- 
times seen at altitudes of from 16,000 to 
20,000 feet, among the snow which lies at 
these elevations all the year round; the ap- 
pearance of these footprints usually causes 
considerable fear and trepidation among the 
natives, who, although they admit that they 
have never seen the object of their fears, 
solemnly declare that they have seen the bones 
of their friends whom the creature has de- 
youred. The footprints are represented by 
some travellers as resembling the pads of an 
elephant in shape and size, though the long 
stride suggested they were those of a biped. 
According to another version they appear in 
a straight line with no stagger either to the 
right or to the left, as in some animals and 
birds. Two varieties of the creature are be- 
lieved in by the natives; a smaller sort which 
preys upon human beings and a larger kind 
which preys on yaks, though they are pro- 
bably one and the same species of animal, 
whatever it is. 

In my considered opinion there is no mys- 
tery about the whole business whatever, as I 
have frequently seen the impressions in the 
snow myself at high altitudes on the Nepalese 
frontier and elsewhere in the Himalayas of 
Sikkim. The simple explanation to me, 
accordingly, is that these are the spoor of the 
Isabelline or Snow Bear (Ursus isabellinus) 
which frequents the region of perennial 
snow, and possibly those of the Himalayan 
Black Bear (Ursus torquatus) at the lower 
elevations; the comparatively large size of 
the spoor or footprints is to be explained by 
the circumstance that these carnivora in their 
progress place each hind foot almost in the 
same spot in which the forefoot had been 
previously placed and thus cause an enlarge- 
ment of the first impression. 

At present, however, this is only a plausible 
hypothesis, as no Europeans have actually 
witnessed the exact progression of either 
species of bear over over the snow, although 
both are very abundant, especially the first- 
named, and that more particularly in the 
north-western Himalayas, where it has of re- 
cent years acquired a great taste for domestic 
cattle, horses and sheep, which it pounces 
upon while they are lying down, whereas the 
latter species is entirely herbivorous in its 
diet. Witt1am Harcovrt-Baru. 








Readers’ Queries. 





IAPTAIN PHILIP BROWNE. — This 

officer served as a ‘‘ Cornet’’ in the 

King’s Own Regiment of Horse, from 1737 
to 1745. 

In 1745 he purchased a commission, as 
Captain, in the 3rd Troop of Horse Guards. 
This Troop was reduced in the following 
year and Browne was placed on the half-pay 
list. His name appeared in the Army List 
of 1765 for the last time. 

His mother resided at Reading, and was 
living in 1743. He had two brothers—John 
and Thomas—the latter being a ‘‘ merchant, 
in Grace Church Street, near the Monument, 
London.’”’ He had two aunts—one whose 
married name was Slater; and the other— 
Martha—who married Charles Chauncy, of 
New Buckenham, Norfolk, in 1708, and died 
in 1752. 

Letters of Philip Browne, covering the 
years 1737 to 1746, were published in vol. v. 
(1926) of the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research. 

Is his family represented at the present 
time? Information is asked for. 

NEvx. 


ENDALL OF JAMAICA.—John Kendall, 
married in Jamaica, 1679, Anne Patti- 
son. Can he be identified with John, son 
of Thomas Kendall of Chiswick, who by his 
will proved in P.C.C. (23 Law) disposed of 
estates in Jamaica and Barbados? Any 
further information relating to either of 
these John Kendalls will be welcome. 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


QULIVAN—HALLAM.— Anne, daughter of 

Benjamin Sulivan, of Co. Cork, is said 
to have married Lieut.-Col. George Hallam; 
she was born not earlier than 1748. 

Can any correspondent supply the date of 
the marriage and particulars of any issue of 
it? 

Who were the parents of Lieut.-Col. Hal- 
lam, and when and where did he die? 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


LE COQ.—Philip Le Coq, of Parliament 
Street, Westminster, hotel and coffee- 
house keeper, made his will in 1790, and died 
in 1797: he appears to have owned or man- 
aged for a time a hotel at Littlehampton. 
I shall be glad to have further particulars 
of his hotel and coffee-house in Westminster. 
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When and where was he born? What was 
the maiden name of his wife Rebecca, whom 
he mentions in his will? When and where 
were they married ? 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


YD.—Lieut.-General Alexander Kyd, 
Chief Engineer of Bengal, died Nov. 25, 
1826. Can any correspondent supply par- 
ticulars of his marriage and children? 
J. B, WHITMORE. 


RCHBISHOP TILLOTSON.—I should be 
very grateful to anyone who would 
inform me of the whereabouts of any un- 
published papers or documents concerning the 
life and writings of John Tillotson. Tillot- 
son was born at Sowerby, Yorkshire, bap- 
tized at Halifax in 1630, became Dean of 
St. Paul’s, London, and was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by William in 1691. 
mT. 
EDIAEVAL MUTILATIONS OF LATIN 
WORDS.—In many Latin documents 
written in England during the period between 
the Conquest and the Reformation, dominus 
is written ‘ dompnus,’’ mihi is ‘‘ michi,”’ 
solemnitas is ‘‘ solempnitas,’’ nihil is 
““nichil’’: ‘fc’? is substituted for t in many 
words—servitium, condemnatio, gratia, be- 
come ‘‘servicium,’’ ‘‘condemnacio,”’ “gracia.’’ 
What theories have been advanced to account 
for these and similar mutilations? In de- 
based continental Latin spelling there were 
similar changes. Did they not commence in 
the spoken Latin of the colleges, monasteries 
and schools? 


R. B. HEppte. 
ITES OF PLACES OF WORSHIP, — Is 


there any regulation fixing a minimum 
distance between places of worship? If so, 
is such a local by-law, and different in dif- 
ferent towns, or a provision of the law of the 
land ? 
MU, H.R. 


* ADELINE”: PSEUDONYM., — ‘ Sou- 

venirs of a Tour on the Continent ’ was 
published by ‘‘ Adeline ’’ in 1827. Can any 
reader tell me who this person was, and if 
there was any connection with Michael Fara- 
day, the scientist ? 

D, Cuirt. 

“MHE IROQUOIS VIRTUOSI.’’ — So 

named by Swift in the antepenultimate 


paragraph of the introductory remarks pre- 
ceding Sect. I of his ‘ Discourse concerning 





the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit ’’ — 
who were these gentlemen and what were their 
preoccupations ? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


PUNERAL SERMONS, — Mr. P. D, 

Munpy’s note at ante p. 312 on mid- 
nineteenth-century Clerical authors suggested 
to me the question whethr there have been 
many funeral sermons published either sepa- 
rately or in collections. The funeral sermon 
is now rare. I should be glad of some infor- 
mation as to its coming into fashion in 
England and the fashion’s dying out. What, 
in English literature, comes nearest (longo 
intervallo, of course) to Bossuet’s ‘ Oraisons 
funébres ’ ? 

Mary Browy. 


OUTH SEA COMPANY.—Can any reader 
tell me if there are any available re- 
cords of this Company, chiefly relating to 
their trading depéts in the West Indies and 
to the factors and others employed there ? 
KB. M. H. 


INKLING EAR-RINGS, — Pliny says 
somewhere (I have not the reference) that 
women wore pearls (or beads) in good number 
in their ears because they liked the pleasant 
tinkle made by their gently dashing against 
one another. Can that be taken as the true 
—or the main—origin of the wearing of ear- 
rings? I may perhaps say that I have seen 
the correspondence on. ear-rings that has ap- 
peared in ‘ N. and Q.’ and only want informa- 

tion on the point I have raised. 

B. 8S. H. 


OWDERED WOOD AS MEDICINE, —I 
understand that powdered wood was 
sometimes prescribed as a medicine in the 
eighteenth century. What wood was s0 
used? And for what sort of diseases would 
it be ordered? I took note of it as an Eng- 
lish remedy, but I suspect the use must have 
come from abroad, possibly from the Western 
hemisphere. It also occurred to me that by 

‘“ wood ’? bark might have been meant. 

C. E. #. 


BEES AND NOISE.—Is it a fact that bees 
are so much disturbed by noise that they 

cannot work where there are echoes, or shout- 

ing, or bursts of sound? R. 


ETER YOUNG OF SETON.—He was a 
member of the Scottish Privy Council, 
1586-7. To what family did he belong? 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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_ Replies. 


—_———— 


HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS. 
(clxxv. 367). 
© transport elephants from Africa to an 
opposite Spanish harbour or bay by 
crossing the narrow Straits, seems not an 
impossible, although certainly a difficult, 
task. From the famous ‘‘ Periplus of 
Hanno,’’! King-Admiral of the Carthagin- 
ians, we know that he effected his voyage be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of 
Gibraltar) ‘‘ with sixty ships of fifty oars 
and a multitude of men and women to the 
number of thirty thousand, and with wheat 
and other provisions.’’ Such vessels, much 
more so the sailing vessels of the Roman 
period, could easily transport elephants, 
especially for a short distance, 

I am inclined, however, to think that owing 
perhaps to lack of appropriate lifting 
machines, the transport of the elephants was 
effected by rafts, taken in tow by the ships 
on which the troops were embarked. F lau- 
bert, in his Carthaginian novel, ‘ Salammbé,’ 
an astonishing blend of archaeological erudi- 
tion and flamboyant imagination, giving a 
magnificent description ‘of an expedition 
accompanied by armed elephants, says: 
“Hanno had completed his preparations, On 
a moonless night he transported on rafts his 
soldiers and his elephants across the Gulf of 
Carthage, etc.’’ As it seems that there is 
no mention of the mode of transport of Han- 
nibal’s elephants by ancient authors, we may 
stick to that. 

As for the story, recorded by Livy, that the 
“armed elephants ’? accompanying the army 
of Hannibal into Italy, ‘‘ descended the 
Alps without difficulty, as the rocks were 
softened by fire and vinegar,’’ this remark- 
able assertion of the Roman historian has not 
remained unchallenged. A French scholar 
and historian of the eighteenth century, M. 
Dacier, who translated into French and anno- 
tated Plutarch and who, for completing the 
ancient author, composed a good Life of Han- 
nibal, not unworthy of his great model, 


1 The original of the Periplus, the author of 
which was Hanno himself, inscribed on a tablet 
in the Phoenician language, was hung up in 
the temple of Melkarth on his return to 
Carthage. The relation, or a summary of it, was 
preserved to us in a Greek translation under 
the title “Avywvos Tepirdovs. Although its 


authenticity has been challenged, it is accepted 
by many as a genuine document. 





explains Livy’s account as follows: ‘‘ The 
great historian followed too confidently a 
myth accredited by earlier chroniclers, 


inclined to adopt without much scrutiny any- 
thing that looked exceptional and miracu- 
lous. According to the relation borrowed by 
Livy, Hannibal, whilst crossing the Alps and 
confronting the difficulty of forcing his way 
through enormous blocks of stone, accumu- 
lated upon them large quantities of wood, 
which he set on fire, and when the rocks were 
ablaze and softened, they were cleaved with 
vinegar. Then a track was opened enabling 
soldiers, horses and elephants to pass.”’ 
Pliny admits as a_ naturalist this hardly 
credible action of the vinegar on Alpine stone, 
but modern naturalists, according to Dacier, 
discredit the theory, and the French author 
rightly remarks that anyhow enormous quan- 
tities of vinegar would be required for such 
a corrosive effect as the cleaving of rocks. 
Then, going on in the legend (which it is to 
be noted that Polybius carefully omits to men- 
tion), he explains it plausibly. According to 
Plato and Aristotle, he says, the drinking 
of wine in the Carthaginian army was strictly 
forbidden, and soldiers drank only water. 
It was, however, allowed to them, when con- 
strained to some exceptionally hard task, to 
mix a little vinegar with their water, a very 
refreshing mixture, as Pliny himself remarks. 
The Emperor Julian, reporting on his expe- 
dition against the Persians in a letter to 
Libanius, says that ‘‘ his ships were loaded 
with wheat or rather biscuits, and with vine- 
gar.’’ The opening of a passage through the 
rocks of the Alps, Dacier adds, was due not 
to vinegar brought by the soldiers in flasks, 
but to the hard efforts of disciplined soldiers, 
especially the Numidians, working day 
and night. Thus Hannibal was able to accom- 
plish such a great feat as the passage of the 
Alps, not only with an army, much reduced, 
it is true, but also with some scores of huge 
cumbersome elephants. So far Dacier—who, if 
he had been writing some hundred years later, 
could have said that, after all, Bonaparte 
crossed the Alps without having recourse to 
vinegar. 

Now, what happened, in the last resort, 
to the elephants? Hannibal, after the 
long war in Italy and its changing fortunes, 
and when recalled by Carthage, repatriated 
the remnants of his army from the South of 
Italy, and it seems rather improbable that 
any elephant survived to return to Africa, or 
that it was considered worth while to spare 
time or room in the ships for taking animals 
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back. In the lack of definite evidence—as far 
as I can gather—we are entitled to assume 
that the elephants, who often proved encum- 
bering, creating disorder and confusion not 
only among the enemy army, and many of 
whom, as Plutarch reports, were killed or 
wounded in one of the later battles, all 
perished in some way in Italy. 

This reply to the query made is perhaps 
too lengthy and exceeds its scope, but it may 
constitute a contribution to the elucidation 
of an obscure point of history. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


MBROSE BIERCE, 1842-1913 (clxxv. 
334, 370).—Ambrose Bierce was a jour- 
nalist, well known in San Francisco in the 
nineteenth century. He was one of eleven 
children, all of whose Christian names began 
with A. Born at a farm in Ohio, where there 
was a good library, he received a poor educa- 
tion; at Kentucky Military College he 
acquired the soldierly appearance which for 
many years of his life served him in good 
stead. An agnostic youth, burning for 
adventure, he fought with the clerks and 
counter-jumpers of the North against the 
slave-owning Southerners, behaved with 
bravery and was wounded in the head. 

The war over he satisfied a great yearning 
that he had to visit England; Stratford-on- 
Avon delighted him, and he found London to 
be “‘ Paradise,’’ but as the climate aggra- 
vated the asthma from which he suffered 
always, he lived in Bristol, Bath and Leam- 
ington. He began to write for Fun in 1873 
and knew Tom Hood junior and Henry 
Sampson, the editors, George Augustus Sala, 
Austin Dobson and William Black; he did 
some journalistic work for the ex-Empress 
Eugénie. 

He returned to America in 1875 and for 
years poured forth torrents of stuff, futile, 
amusing, violently abusive—essays, poetic 
criticism, fables, poetry, epigrams; there 
seems to be little that he did not touch. His 
bump of reverence always remained in a very 
rudimentary state; he criticised God as an 
author of literature, though he professed to 
disbelieve in His existence and had a parti- 
cular objection to the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. He wrote parables himself, as a model 


of what parables should be. His courage and 
independence may be judged by the fact that 
when the Spanish-American War broke out 
he told his countrymen that the United States 
contained the race of gluttons and drunkards 
to whom dominion was 


given over the 












abstemious, ‘‘ We can beat the Spaniards 
but we cannot understand them.’’ 

Bierce was primarily a satirist, but he won 
great fame as a writer of short stories by his 
‘Tales of scldiers and civilians’ (1895) of 
which it has been said that they would scare 
an owl off a tombstone. An admirer has 
claimed that as a describer of battles he has 
never been surpassed. 

Bierce had his share of the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, Two of his 
sons, boys of promise, died quite young, one 
of them by violence. His wife, to whom he 
was greatly attached, left him and applied 
for a divorce to give him the freedom that he 
did not want and died three months later of 
heart-disease. Politically things were dark 
in 1912; the United States were about to 
adopt female suffrage and prohibition, and 
he disapproved of both. He had sometimes 
talked of suicide, and at the age of seventy- 
two he crossed the frontier into Mexico, 
where there was a revolution. He was in 
touch with the fighters when suddenly his 
letters ceased, and in spite of manifold en- 
quiries, it has never been discovered what 
became of him. T. Percy ArMstRONG. 

RINGHIERI (clxxv. 351).—In 1503 Pin- 

turicchio, the Umbrian painter, who was 
destined to transform the Sienese school, was 
working in the Library of the Duomo at 
Siena. Suddenly his patron Pius II] died, 
and it looked as if Pinturicchio and his band 
of helpers would be without occupation. This 
misfortune was avoided when Alberto Aring- 
hieri, a Knight of the Order of St. John of 
Rhodes, asked Pinturicchio to adorn with 
frescoes the chapel of St. John the Baptist. 
Among the frescoes is one representing a young 
man kneeling bareheaded and in armour; the 
expression of his face suggests that it is the 
first occasion on which he has donned the 
dress of his order and that he has just vowed 
himself to the service of God. Corresponding 
to it is a portrait of an older man also kneel- 
ing ; conspicuous on the left sleeve of his civie 
dress is a white cross; in the background is 
the sea and a town girdled with mediaeval 
towers, It is pretty generally agreed that 
both these portraits represent Aringhieri, the 
donor of the frescoes. Aringhieri was the 
founder and rector of the Board of Works, 
which played an important part in th 
building of the Cathedral, As his name 1s 
not mentioned in ordinary books of reference 
it looks as if he was not a person of remark- 


able distinction. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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§ AKESPEARE IN GREEK AND 
LATIN (clxxv. 350, 389).—In the library 
here the only play which has been fully 
translated into Latin is ‘ Julius Caesar,’ by 
Dr. T. J. Hilgers in 1872, and by H. Denison 
in 1856, 2nd edition, 1869. Extracts from the 
lays are translated into Latin verse in the 
Rev. H. Latham’s Sertum Shaksperianum 
(1864). 

There is no complete translation of any one 
play into Classical Greek here, only ‘‘ Trans- 
lations (from Shakespeare) which have 
obtained the Porson prize in the University 
of Cambridge from 1817 to 1850.’’ (1850). 

However, there are eleven plays translated 
into Modern Greek :—By M. N. Daminales, 
‘Anthony and Cleopatra,’ 1882, ‘ Corio- 
Janus,’ n.d., ‘ Julius Caesar,’ 1886, ‘ Timon 
of Athens,’ 1908, 

By Jacobus Polyla: ‘ Hamlet,’ 1889, ‘ The 
Tempest,’ 1855. . 

By Demetrius Bikela: ‘Hamlet,’ 1882, 
‘King Lear,’ 1876 and 1886, ‘ Macbeth,’ 
1876 and 1882, ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 1884, 
‘Othello,’ 1876 and 1885, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ 1876 and 1885. 

Pavut Moraan, 
Assistant Librarian. 

Shakespeare Memorial Library, Stratford- 

upon-Avon. 


‘Julius Caesar’ is, of course, the favour- 
ite play of Tey seedy Latin translators, 
three translations being quoted by different 
bibliographers: the first by H. Denison 
(Oxford and London, 1856, 2nd edn., 1869), 
the second by T. J. Hilgers (Dessaviae, 1872), 
and the third by C. W, Goodchild (Phila- 
delphia, 1897-99). 

O, F. Baier. 


HAKESPEARE’S USE OF THE 
“ARCADIA ’ (clxxv. 364).—The attri- 
bution here attempted to the ‘ Arcadia’ is 
ingenious, and only not quite convincing. The 
Dauphin’s horse has four characteristics: 
positively he is (i.) pure air, and (ii.) fire, 
whilst negatively he is free from the ‘‘ dull 
elements ’’ of (iii.) earth and (iv.) water, all 
of which are connected by  Blundeville 
respectively with (i.) a bay colour, (ii.) a 
sorrel colour, (iii.) a black, russet, light or 
dun colour, and (iv.) a milk-white colour. 
The passage in the ‘ Arcadia,’ on the con- 
trary, supposing it to be quoted exhaustively, 
refers only to ‘“‘ a firie sorrell’’ (ii.) and to 
“blacke feete, and blacke list on his back,” 
which make the horse there in question to a 
certain degree ‘‘ earthlie’’ (iii.). It thus 








seems pretty obvious that Shakespeare’s source 
is Blundeville rather than Sidney: he may 
have been acquainted with the latter’s descrip- 
tion of the horse of Argalus, but he cannot 
have relied upon it solely, or even primarily, 
for it would have given him only half of 
what he wanted! This last consideration 
seems to me conclusive. 
JoserH EK. Morris. 


Il. VARIANTS OF ‘“ DIED” (clxxv. 

245, 283, 305, 318, 339, 353, 393).—There is 
a curious punning example of this in Crow- 
hurst church, in the Weald of Surrey, where 
it is stated of a seventeenth-century member 
of the local Angell family that ‘‘ in Celum 
evolavit Angelus.’’ At Beddington, in the 
same county, is a somewhat parallel instance, 
though in this case connected more directly 
with burial than death (which is given on 
the same wall monument in perhaps the usual 
way): 

Hee once a Hill was fresh and greene, 
Now wither’d is, not to be seene. 
Earth in Earth shoveld up is shut. 
A Hill into a Hole is put. 

This refers to Thomas Greenhill, d, 1634. 
At the top appears: Mors super virides 
montes. It is possible that the above lines are 
incorrect in some very minor points: I have 
two or three versions before me, and all of 
them differ in some slight particular. 


JosepH KE. Morris. 
Totnes. 


ICHARD HENDERSON OF HANHAM 
(clxxv. 367).—The following notes may 
be helpful : 

1, St. George, East Bristol. 
ter :— 

1775, Dec. 23. Charlotte, wife of Richard 
Henderson ; 

1788, Nov, 18. John Henderson of Bitton, 
B.A. of Pembroke College, was buried in the 
churchyard ; 

1792, Feb. 22. Richard Henderson of Cleve 
Hill, Mangotsfield. 

2. Farley’s Bristol Journal, Jan. 15, 1780, 
announces that Richard Henderson, late 
master of the Hanham Academy, has opened 
a house for lunatics at Hanham, on the 
Upper Bath Road. 

3. To this house John Wesley was a fre- 
quent visitor. See his Journal for Sept. 29, 
1781; Mar. 15, 1782; Mar. 6, 1784; Sept. 6, 
1788; Mar. 13, 1789; and Sept. 25, 1789. 
From these references it will be seen that 
the strange character, Louisa, the maid of the 
Haystack, was one of Henderson’s patients. 


Burial Regis- 
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4. Wesley visited him at Hanham several 
times between 1781 and 1788. In 1789 Hen- 
derson moved to Cleve Hill, a house which 
he bought from Mrs. Windle. ‘‘ Widow 
Henderson ”’ sold the property in 1792 to Dr. 
Edward Long Fox. 

5. Bristol Marriage Licence Books :— 

Mar. 2, 1780. Richd Henderson of 
Bitton [Hanham is in Bitton parish], gent. 
wt, and Mary Doyle of St. Ewins ww. 

Farley's Bristol Journal of Mar. 11, 1780, 
records the marriage at St. Ewens of Mr. 


Richard Henderson of Hanham to Mrs. 
Doyle, haberdasher in Broad Street, widow 
of Capt. Doyle of this city, 


6. Richard Henderson’s death is announced 
in Farley’s Journal of Feb. 18, 1792: ‘‘ On 
Wednesday died at Cleve Hill, Glocestershire, 
Mr. Richard Henderson, who kept a house for 
the reception of lunatics.”’ 

7. His will is in P.C.C.—Fountain 153. 

8. Farley's Journal of Dec. 18, 1802, re- 
cords the death on Monday on Kingsdown 
of the widow of Richard Henderson, who kept 
asylum at Hanham, ‘‘ and mother to that. 
great and eccentric character the late John 
Henderson, Fellow of Christ Church, 
Oxford.’’ There are two mistakes here. She 
was John Henderson’s stepmother, and he was 
never a Fellow of Christ Church. 

9. Farley’s Journal of Jan. 4, 1812, an- 
nounces the death ‘‘ lately ’’ at Stapleton, of 
Miss Ann James, sister of the late ‘‘ Mr.’’ 
Henderson of Cleve Hill. I imagine ‘‘ Mr.”’ 
is a misprint for Mrs, 


C. Roy HuvuDLeston. 


JRESTER’S SERJEANTRY (clxxv. 369). 
—More accurately ‘ serjeanty,’’ which 
was an office implying ministerial duties, per- 
formed by a_ serviens, which here connotes 
servantship. Serjeanties were of a_ very 
varied kind, grand or petty, and included 
those of stewards, ushers, cooks, falconers and 
and chief and under foresters. The latter were 
officials, sometimes hereditary, of the royal 
forests, often called wardens, keepers or stew- 
ards of the forest. Their duties were con- 
cerned with the preservation of the forest and 
the game, and the bringing before the forest 
courts of offenders against the forest law. One 
might think of them as superior gamekeepers, 
holding their land in consideration of their 
services. Much about them is in such books 
as Turner, ‘ Select Pleas of the Forest ’ (Sel- 
den Soc.), and Cox, ‘The Royal Forests of 
England.’ 


R. S. B. 








IRST LORD MAYOR (clxxv. 369), — ] 
doubt whether ‘‘dominus maior” of 
1293 can be the equivalent of a “Lon 
Mayor.”’ That title was not in general use 
until the sixteenth century. Whitaker's 
‘ Almanack ’ gives a list of twenty-eight cities 
in the Empire, the Chief Magistrate of which 
is called ‘‘ Lord Mayor ”’ or ‘‘ Lord Provost,” 
If early mayors are sought, I take this list 
from Tait, ‘ The Medieval English Borough,’ 
p. 290 n. —London (by 1193), Winchester (by 
1200), Exeter (by 1205), Lincoln (by 1206), 
Barnstaple and Oxford (by 1210), Lynn (by 
1212), York (by 1213), Northampton (by 
1215), Beverley, Bristol, Grimsby and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (by 1216). The refer- 
ence for the last is to the Close Rolls. Pro- 
fessor Tait remarks that the view that the 
(foreign) title of Mayor comes from maior 
ballivus is untenable. R.S.B 


IKE’: “‘ PEAK” IN HILL-NAMES 

(clxxv. 231; s.v. ‘‘ MacPike Sur- 
names’; 338).—Mr, JosepH E. Morris’s 
reasonable remonstrance calls for a brief re- 
ply. I was unconscious of digressing when 
I wrote of The Peak as a place-name. The 
question had been raised whether the sur- 
name Peak(e), and, I think, Pickering, 
could have originated from the Derbyshire 
Peak. Pickering is a place in Yorkshire. 
A surname resembling ‘‘ Peakrel,’’ if one 
exists, would be more promising, since that 
is a local soubriquet for natives of the Peak 
District. 

I half-expected a protest against the use 
of ‘‘ Peak ”’ for the plateau, for even when 
at school I was instructed that it did not 
mean the central and highest part of the 
Peak District. But when writing I was 
concerned only with what this is called. In 
the North of England the term is freely used 
thus, especially by the walking fraternity; 
alternatively, ‘‘ the High Peak,’ or “ the 
Peak itself.’”’ (And the objection made by 
Mr. Morris sometimes follows). What is 
meant, to be precise, is the dreary region 
bounded by the Kinder, the three Edges, and 
Edale Moor; and this use, or misuse, of the 
term is not surprising, if there is no other 
name. After all, the name of a place is 
what it is called; but I am willing to admit 
that this may not be an old-established usage. 
It may even have been learnt from the Ord- 
nance maps, but that only carries the ques- 
tion of its origin further back. 

It is difficult, however, to believe that this 
central boss (or any other distinctive area 
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in England, for that matter), has never had 
a name, while its lower fringe is known as 
the Peak District. In all the early names 
peac or pec is in the singular—in mons Pec 
(eleventh century) that is doubly evident. 
“Something rounded or thick-set’’ was its 
general sense in hill-names (Mawer, ‘ Pro- 
blems,’ p. 72). Among the minor eminences 
of the district the only other likely claim- 
ant to the term that I can think of is Eldon, 
and that has its Old English name. Can- 
not the name ‘ Peak ’”’ for the nucleus of 
the region have been attracted from its ori- 
ginal locus to the populated valleys below? 
In that event the extension must have begun 
by about 1300, when the “ chastiel de Pev- 
erel, quest en la Peeke ’’ is twice mentioned 
in ‘ Fulk Fitz-Warin’ (Rolls edn., pp. 288, 
290). But perhaps these pros and cons have 
already been dealt with in the evidence 
alluded to by Mr. Morris. 

An identification of the fourteenth-century 
Pekelynch in Somerset (ante p. 284), with 
the present farm of Peglinch near Wellow, 
has been kindly suggested to me by a local 
correspondent, and this agrees with its asso- 
ciations in the Fine where it occurs. It lies 
close to a stream, and I cannot find that 
there is any conspicuous hill immediately 
behind it, though the neighbourhood gen- 
erally is hilly. Peglinch (to digress) is, I 
am told, in all probability the place of that 
name whence hailed Dr. John Bull, James I’s 
organist, and one of the men who are 
suspected of having written the National 
Anthem, 

W. W. Girt. 


Captain Dampier, in his ‘ Voyages,’ de- 
scribes the ‘‘ Pike of Tenariff ’’ ; probably the 
finest example of a tapering, sharp-pointed 
summit. 


E. H. Vistax. 


USPOLE PLACE-NAME: RAFMAN 
(clxxv. 333, 373).—There is a Muspole 
Street in Norwich. It has always been taken 
to mean that the street was near the Muspole 
or Much-pool, or the Great Pond. Cp. O.E. 
mickle in Much Larnic and Much Wenlock. 
A Rafman was a chandler, There are 
several entries in the Norwich Assembly 
Books which prove this. One of them runs as 
follows : 

This day it is ordeyned that non occupacon, 
but only Raffemen, shall within this citie bye 
any rough talowe, and thei to make it in 
candell and sell it forth. 

Ernest A. Kent. 





‘TWELFTH NIGHT’: ‘‘ THE LADY OF 

THE STRACHY” (clxxv. 347). — 
Whatever may be the explanation of this 
allusion in. ‘ Twelfth Night,’ Mr. Stanley 
Wood’s ‘‘example’’ of ‘‘ Bacon’s daughter 
having married her gentleman-usher ’’ needs 
correction. Bacon had no children. It was 
his widow who did this, in 1626, within a few 
days of her husband’s death; and the fact 
that Bacon altered his will and, ‘‘ for just 
and great causes left her to her right only,”’ 
indicates that he became aware of her inti- 
macy with John Underhill and disapproved 
of it. 

Mr, Morrts’s suggested identity of the 
Duchess of Suffolk with ‘‘the lady of the 
Strachy ’’ would seem somewhat improbable 
seeing that, as Sir Sidney Lee points out, 
the reference in the play to ‘‘ the new map 
with the augmentation of the Indies ’’ spoken 
of by Maria, and which was only engraved 
in 1599, shows the play to have post-dated 
that event. 

If that be so, the incident of the marriage 
of the Duchess with her steward would be 
forty years old at the date of the play, and 
could hardly be described as topical. 

There is an incident which I have seen 
recorded (but which unfortunately I have 
been unable, so far, to find again) in the 
Memoirs of the period, of one of the Queen’s 
maids-of-honour who, somewhere in the 
nineties, I fancy, created a great sensation 
by eloping with a Court official, somewhat 
beneath her in social position. They were, I 
think, both imprisoned by the Queen, but 
were subsequently ‘‘ discharged with a cau- 
tion’’! I cannot recall names and details, 
but if the record could be found it might 
throw some light on the allusion. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
Links House, Hindhead. 


RMANDY: ORGAN: ARMS WANTED 
(clxxv. 369).—In Burke’s ‘ Encyclopaedia 
of Heraldry or General Armory,’ Third Edi- 
tion, the following reference is to be found: 
““Orgaine (Lambrooke, Co. Berks, and Wilt- 
shire.) Per saltire or and erm; over all a 
cross couped gu. Crest—Three organ pipes, 
two in saltire and one in pale ar. entwined 
with a chaplet of laurel vert.’’ 

The organ-pipes in the crest, coupled with 
our ancestors’ orthographic vagaries, would 
probably justify the assumption that 
‘organ ’’ and “ orgaine’’ are two ways of 
spelling the same name, 

The family name Ormandy is not given in 
Burke’s ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ but may be a cor- 
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ruption of Ormonde, from which district (now 
part of Co, Tipperary) the Butlers or 
Botelers or Botilers take their title. 


Ge 32 BB. 
Halifax. 


ROVERB: ‘‘ DO NOT STIR THE FIRE 
WITH A SWORD ” (clxxv. 349, 391).— 
The Latin form of this proverb is, ‘‘ Gladio 
ignem fodere noli’’ (see Georg von Gaal’s 
‘Sprichwérterbuch in sechs Sprachen,’ 
Wien, 1930, p. 75, No. 446). As German 
equivalents, these two proverbs are given: 
‘* Wer in das Feuer blast, dem fliegen die 
Funken in die Augen,’’ and ‘‘ Oehl vermehrt 


des Feuers Glut, Widerstand des Zornes 
Wuth.”’ 

O, F, Basier. 
“MHE GRAY GOOSE WING” (clxxv. 


335, 374).—Johann Gottfried von 
Herder’s German translation of this stanza 
(Sammtliche Werke, Vol. viii. ‘ Stimmen 
der Volker in Liedern,’ Wien, 1813, p. 321), 
runs as follows: 

Der Schuss, gesetzt auf Montgomri, [sic] 
Traf mit so starkem Stoss. 
Die Schwanenfeder an dem Pfeil 
Vom Blut seines Herzéns floss. 
But I do not think that this translation con- 
tributes much to the solution of the question 
concerning the meaning of the stanza. 


O, F. Basier. 


ENERAL LAMBERT: WATERLOO 

(clxxv. 368).—He was born Apr. 28, 1772; 

son of Robert Alexander Lambert, Capt. R.N. 

(a younger son of Sir John Lambert, 2nd 

baronet), by his wife Catherine, daughter of 
Edward Byndloss, of Jamaica. 


V. H. 
OURCES WANTED. = (clxxv. 369).—1. “In 
ourselves our freedom must be sought ” is 


meant, perhaps, for Wordsworth’s “‘ That in 
ourselves our safety must be sought,” which 
is the sixth line of the Sonnet headed ‘ Novem- 
ber 1806, and beginning “ Another year!— 
another deadly blow! ” Whether Emerson 
quoted incorrectly from memory, or whether 
Wordsworth actually wrote “ freedom ” instead 
of “safety ” in some earlier -version, I do not 
know. The poet, as is well known, was fond 
of making corrections in later editions of his 
works, and not always, as Matthew Arnold sug- 
gests, to their improvement. 


Josep E. Morris. 


UTHOR WANTED. (clxxv. 351).—‘‘ Sore 

pierced by wintry winds,” etc. This is 

from James Thomson (1700-1748) author of ‘ The 
Seasons.’ 


Ernest A. Kent. 








—_—_.. 


The Library. 


Samuel Pepys, the Saviour of the Navy. By 
Arthur Bryant. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s, 6d. net), 

‘THIS third volume of Mr. Bryant’s Life of 

Pepys begins with his voyage to Tangier 

and ends with his retirement into private life 
upon the completion of the Revolution. The 
five years and a half from late summer in 
1683 to spring in 1689 are the crowning years 
of his career. He accomplished during them 
not merely the restoration of the Navy but 
the establishment of a tradition alike in the 
Navy and the Civil Service which was at 
once so practical and so consonant with 
English ideas and character that it has con- 
tinued, strengthened generation by genera- 
tion, to the present day. Pepys must be 
numbered among the six or seven men whose 
work has formed an actual cornerstone to the 
structure of the British Empire, and it is 
curious to reflect that till Mr. Bryant took 
it in hand to give us a popular biography of 
him, he has been known, except to a few 
poring scholars and their readers, only as 
the writer of a diary—intelligent, witty, de- 
lightful and not a little naughty—a product 
of his vivacious youth, 

The material on which this volume is based 
is much of it not only unpublished but un- 
calendared and unsorted; partly in the 
Admiralty Letter Books containing the thou- 
sands of Pepys’s official letters, partly in the 
letters and papers in the Rawlinson MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library. The ‘ Bibliogra- 
phical Notes’ at the end of the volume take 
the student back to the source of every 
important statement, and it is satisfactory 
indeed that a book which will please the most 
impatient modern reader by its ease and live- 
liness may be used by the student as a foun- 
dation for thorough-going study. 

Pepys’s Tangier Papers were brought out 
in 1935 by the Navy Records Society under 
the editorship of the late Edwin Chappell. 
This book, with its competent introduction, 
opened up a clearer view than had hitherto 
been possible to the general public of Pepys’s 
position among men of affairs, and of that 
combination of grasp of detail with eye for 
the essential in which no administrator of 
his day seems to have equalled him. Re- 
marking on the huge amount of MS. record 
for the chief period of his career which then 
remained virtually untouched Mr. Chappell 
tells us that when we come to know this we 
shall see therein ‘‘ the influence that the 
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Tangier expedition had on Pepys’s knowledge 
of everything connected with the Navy.’”’ Mr. 
Bryant substantiates this. At Tangier and 
at Cadiz the ways of the Navy in the 
Mediterranean were laid bare before Pepys’s 
all-enquiring eyes and busily reflective mind. 
It was much that with the help of Anthony 
Deane and the Special Commission he 
repaired and multiplied the King’s ships, 
replenished and maintained stores, and so in 
two and a half years created the fleet from 
which in direct line the fleets of all later 
English sovereigns are descended. It was 
more that he created a system of discipline 
and raised service in the Navy to a position 
of honour and of reasonable security which 
for ever precluded the using of the King’s 
ships for mercantile transport, or the absence 
without leave of officers from their duty— 
abuses which till they could be righted made 
Pepys’s mind seethe with indignation. 

His chance to do this and much other work 
alike of reform and stimulation, came when 
in the spring of 1684 the deplorable Admir- 
alty Commission was dissolved and Pepys 
was recalled to be Secretary for the Affairs 
of the Admiralty of England. The whole 
business of the Admiralty was now placed in 
his hands; he was responsible to no one but 
the King. The succession of James to the 
throne was good fortune for Pepys. Made to 
go and inspect the rotting state of his best 
ships at Chatham, James could listen to the 
Secretary expounding the causes of it all 
with something of a seaman’s heart; and 
Pepys, as he toiled and schemed and collected 
men to toil with him at re-making the Navy 
could count on a support which was not only 
never-failing but convinced and intelligent. 
Pepys was one of the most fortunate men in 
history in that he had a task to perform which 
was at once of the first magnitude, requiring 
the highest qualities of mind and character, 
and at the same straightforward, unencum- 
bered—unless he should choose to cumber it 
—with politics. It is almost singular praise 
that, at every several point, we find Pepys 
at the height of the task, 

He could create and officer and man the 
fleet: it was not his business to use it. The 
story of Dartmouth’s ineptitude; and 
James’s irresolution and final breakdown; of 
William’s slipping through the Channel to 
Torbay, and all the upheaval and change 
which the finest navy England had ever pos- 
sessed did nothing at all to counter, is told 
here with skill as Pepys may be presumed to 
have viewed it, and with fairness. 

Mr. Bryant has evidently spent much 





thought and pains on his portraits of per- 
sons, and we would congratulate him espe- 
cially on the detachment and understanding, 
with due insight into their weaknesses, shown 
in those of James and Dartmouth. On the 
whole, the political situation, given very 
much in outline, is treated as background to 
the central figures. There is perhaps no 
reason to quarrel with this. Considering, 
however, the importance on the one hand of 
these years, and on the other of Pepys’s 
character and achievement (Mr. Bryant him- 
self is partly responsible for our strong sense 
of those), we oun have wished the style both 
of writing and of thought had not so often 
in deference, no doubt, to the supposed taste 
of the present day, lapsed into rather 
trivial and meaningless journalese (‘‘ God 
Almighty’s blessing, judging by the subse- 
quent course of events, was less responsible for 
such safety as England enjoyed than Pepys’s 
labours ’’), Once and again, too, we are 
asked to imagine what must have been the 
elation of the tailor’s son in terms which we 
think would be more appropriate to the 
sense of social difference in the nineteenth 
than to that which ruled in the seventeenth 
century. 

If we cannot quite say this is a great book 
we can heartily commend it as a most enjoy- 
able one, not only because the subject is great, 
and because there is a certain brilliant 
quality in its handling, but also because 
behind all the ease and good humour shown 
the discerning reader will note with pleasure 
an energetic mind tackling difficulties with 
success, 


The Oxford Book of Light Verse. Chosen 
by W. H. Auden. (Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press. 8s. 6d. net). 

[HE expression ‘‘ light verse ’’ is here used 

comprehensively. In his introduction— 

a pleasing essay—the editor says that when 

the poet is interested in what he sees about 

him, having this in common also with his 
audience, he will not be conscious of himself 
as an unusual person, and will therefore use 
straightforward language close to ordinary 
speech. The result will be ‘‘ light verse,’’ in 
the sense intended for the anthology before 
us. Accordingly three kinds of poetry have 
been here brought together. 1. Poetry 
written to be spoken or sung before an audi- 
ence; 2, Poetry intended to be read, but hav- 
ing for subject-matter ordinary experience ; 

3. Nonsense poetry. Under 1. the pieces are 

largely by that prolific and still imperfectly 

known author, ‘“ Anon.” In fact, the 
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number of such works included makes an 
important—we had almost said the best—fea- 
ture of the book. The early songs and 
rhymes, in particular, are good to have, and 
are the more welcome, too, as many of them 
are not generally accessible. ‘‘ Anon’s”’ 
powers as a poet range widely from the 
strong and terrible ‘Tom o’ Bedlam ’ to the 
pretty lilt of ‘The Cherry-tree Carol,’ the 
easy, roguish satire of ‘ The Vicar of Bray,’ 
or the sweep and swing of the modern negro 
songs, which, in their rather mysterious 
effectiveness, seem to offer contemporary verse- 
makers hints on what to omit. The book 
begins with an anonymous piece on _ the 
Battle of Lewes, and the political ditties 
throughout should specially be noted. 
Among the songs by known authors, might 
not room have been found for ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan’? and for more songs from the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’? 

Under 2. naturally, satire is much to the 
fore. From the great storehouses of wit and 
passion of this sort it must have been diffi- 
cult to make selection, and we think the selec- 
tion satisfactory. Reflection on death is 
fairly frequently admitted as ‘‘ light verse ”’ 
—chief here the ‘ Verses on the Death of 
Dr, Swift.’ Goldsmith is represented by 
only one piece, but that his best, ‘ Retalia- 
tion.” Cowper is altogether passed over. 
We should have liked a touch of Horace Wal- 
pole, and of Gray; we rather wonder that 
Horace and James Smith have entirely 
escaped the editor’s net; and there is some 
Thackeray which would have been more to the 
point than are some of the rougher pieces, 
which might not unfairly be refused the name 
of poetry at all. A few more names conspicu- 
ous by absence will occur to most readers, but 
this is inevitable. 

The Nursery Rhymes and Nonsense Poetry 
and with them some few epigrams, make a 
pleasant bunch of good things—discreetly not 
too numerous, for a book of poetry is not 
always favourable to them: they show up best 
quoted in the midst of prose or bursting 
forth in a periodical, 

On the whole, we should reckon this one 
of the best of these Oxford anthologies, and 
that largely on the strength of Anon. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 387, col. 1, editorial to ‘ Poe’s Word 
“ Tintinabulation.” ’ for “ Poe’s ‘ The Belles ’ ” 
read Poe’s ‘ The Bells.’ 
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